else, simply and solely because he was a White Russian,
fastened upon Dostoievsky.
Cendrars felt that, where 'lives' were concerned, it was
most worth while to narrate those of men who had spent
theirs without bothering about books and music. The
series he was going to edit was to be called Hotheads. The
first volume was to be devoted to Al Capone.
Sticking a match-box between the stump of his right
arm and his side, Cendrars struck a match and lit a ciga-
rette. Then he suggested that I should write a 'life9 of
some Russian adventurer. I agreed, in principle.
Cendrars has all a boy's weakness for adventurers: 'Fif-
teen men on the dead man's chest, Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle
of rum5; pirates and slavers and all that sort of thing. But,
since he was a boy, he has lived among redskins and
travelled in Michael StrogofPs footsteps.
I agreed to his suggestion, as I say. Cendrars laid his one
hand, his friendly hand, on my shoulder, and I left him to
his typewriter, his dog, and his growing of hyacinths and
tulips.
Then I started looking for my Russian adventurer. I
consulted books and acquaintances. They displayed before
me a chequer-board of monks and bankers, diplomats and
double-crossers. I had soon exhausted the list, from Azef
to Rasputin. To be sure, at the beginning of the last cen-
tury there was Fedor Tolstoy, known as 'the American',
nailed to Pushkin's complete works by an epigram. Then,
just before the War, there was Savin, an Army subaltern
who became a famous crook and king of a Pacific island*
But they didn't interest me. I was bent on writing about
the present.
Then I thought about Ungern.
I asked cautious questions. I learnt nothing, except
that everybody knew his name.
c What do you think of the show?' somebody asked me
at an exhibition of pictures.
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